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BtOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 



ACCOCNTOF THl LATE JOHN lOTHEROlLI, 
M-C. F.I,.S. EXTKACTED F«OM A MEMOIR, 
»V DR. LETSOM. ' READ BEFORE THE ME- 
DICAL SOCIETY OF I.ONDOK. 

JOHN Fothergill, the father of the 
deceased physician of the same 
name, was born in Wensleydale, in 
Yorkshire, in the year 1676, and was 
a member of the religious society now 
generally denominated qualiers. He 
resided at Carr-end, the family estate 
of a preceduig geiienitiou, where Dr. 
John Fothergill was bom, on the 
eighth of March 1712; he was one 
of many children ; thongh not the 
only one, who in early life exhibited 
instances of geuius and superior un- 
derstanding. 

About bis sixteenth year, when his 
school education was finished, he was 
l^lacdd with Benjamin Bartlett, an 
eminent apothecary at Bradford' in 
Tforkshire ; whose amiable manners 
and exemplary conduct had coaterred. 
tipon hhn the character of a goo<I 
man, whilst his medical abilities and 
insttuctions bad rendered his house 
the seminary of many di^inguished 
physicians. 

'the youth, who was destined at a 
future time, to become one of the 
first physicians of the age, soon af- 
forded such instances of superior sa- 
gacity, as iiuluced his intelligent 
master to permit him, at an early 
period, to visit and prescribe for his 
patients; and this he did with so 
much approbation, that his contem- 
poraries in that neighbourhood have 
always spoken, in terms of respect- 
ful recollection, of iiis assiduity and 
practical success. 

When his apprenticeship expired, 
he removed to Edinburgh, to study 
physic at the colleges of medicine, 
prior to his settling in the country 
as an ajjothecary, in which capacity 
he was originally designed to act. — 
At this time the professorial chairs 
■were filled with the doctors Monro, 
Alston, ■ Rutheriooid, Sinclair, and 
i'luiimier, all of whoi« had issued 
from llie Boerhaavian school. 

The first of these professors, that 
great anatomical oracle, Monro, at- 
tended to bis numerous pupils with 
80 much sedulous care> as justly de- 



nominated him the father of the col- 
lege ; and no man knew better how 
to discriminate the genius of his pu- 
pils. Dr. Fotherpll earty caught his 
attention, in whom he discovered such 
powers of mind, as prfMnised the 
most fertile expansion in maturity, 
and induced the venerable master to 
urge his pupil to enlarge their cul- 
tivatioa by a longer residence at the 
university than yra* a* first proposed. 
He that is bom with genius, and an 
inclination to attempt great things, is 
generally endowed with vigour of 
mind to pertorm them : 

— Possunt, quia posse Tideptor.* 
Virgil. 

Great natural powers, however are 
olten conibiHed with great <liffi(lence, 
which was certainly the situation of 
Dr. Fothergill at this time, who has 
often told me, that his opinion of his 
own abilities was such as reconcilei 
his mind to move in a more sub- 
ordinate sphere. It may therefore 
be primarily attributed to the discern- 
ment of this eminent professor, that 
his pupil was at once destined to 
occupy a higher station, to redeem 
apparent vicums of disease by his 
skill; and he survived. loi»g enough 
to see that he had not made a false 
estimate ot his genius, while his in- 
dustry of application, and ardour af- 
ter instruction, tended to conhrm the 
professor's sagacity ; for as he advanc- 
ed in knowledge, he found daily ex- 
citements to further progress.' 

At tliis period some of the profes- 
sors delivered lectures in Latin, and 
others hi English. Dr. Fothergill a- 
dopted a method of improving upon 
both, which it may not be improper 
to mention here. He took notes of 
the heads of each lecture, and on his 
return to his lodgings, he translated 
those into Latin which had been giv- 
en in English, and tljen carefully 
consulted and compared the opinions 
both of the ancients and modems 
upon the subjett of the lectures, with 
the lectures themselves ; after which 
be added such remarks on each, as 

* For they can conquer, ivlio iielieve they 
can, Davdem. 
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his reading and reflection furnished: 
by this means he gained a know- 
ledge of th« ancients, as well as ttic 
moderns ; he enlafgetl his ideas, and 
acquired the early habit of examin- 
ing opinions, and discriiuinating be- 
tween those merely speculative, aiid 
those which resulted from feet and 
experiment ; in a word, he hereby 
necessarily acquired new pOwei-s of 
reflection, and an increased energy 
of judgment. 

A mode, not diasim^ilar, he follow- 
ed in his studies: when any medi- 
cal case occurred worthy of remark, 
and there are few cases but to a stu- 
dent of medicine are important, he 
examined various auihurilies upon the 
same subject, and from these eom- 
bined means drew a comparative result. 

We see not unfrequenily ingenious 
youths, diverted by the ardour of 
Jmagiaation into irregularities, which 
length of time, and the strength of 
mature reason, with difficulty cotrect ; 
but in the present subject of bio- 
graphy, we search in vain for the 
season of youthiul indulgence : as hie 
adopted by his conduct, so he claim- 
ed ail hereditary portion of his fa- 
ther'* virtues, and lias left us to Judge 
of hi-i youth, by numbering Ims years, 
rather than by recounting his pursuits. 
It was in the year 1736 that te 
graduated at Edinbnigh, and printed 
his Thesis " de iimeticorum usu ;" 
soon after which he came to London, 
and attended the practice of St. J bo- 
mas's hospital. Here be was at once 
furnished with the most ample op- 
portuiiits of examining the doctrines 
of the schools, by a series of facts 
drattn fruui disease and dissection. 

Objects of poverty have all those 
feelings alive, ttiat'can rightly estimate 
the assiduity and the sympathy of 
those to whom they look up tbr'suc 
j:our ; they are equally jealous of ap- 
parent neglect, Sfnd grateful of seem- 
ing tenderness ; ancT however unre* 
milting the diligence of the Doctor 
might have been, his humanity to the 
poor was still more conspicuous to 
them : to' be diligent was his interest, 
to be humane was the spontaneous 
effusif« of a good heart : this the pa- 
tients saw and felt; and when he left 
the liospital, he soon experienced the 
pleasing coAfinhatiou of their decision. 



However dark some may represent 
the propensities of mankind, ample 
knowledge of the poor has cOnhrmed 
me m an opinion, that they are less 
inclinable to complain of injuries, 
than to acknowledge obligations : pri- 
vate iiquries affect individuals, and 
mankind are more addicted to heark- 
en to the relaiiuu of general good, 
than partial evil ; and his humanity 
having become a subject of discussion 
to the miserable tenants of a sick 
ward, suth as wctc discharged, \vA 
quite restored to health, ibunti the way 
to the house of this ainial>le physician. 
Conifort of mind is a powerful res- 
torative to a weakened constitution, 
and he who divides our miseries by 
his sympathy, pioportionally adtis to 
our consolation. Cliattge of air, doubt, 
less, contributes much to restore ihe 
fibre that has been debilitated by 
grief, iK'nnry, and Mckness ; and the 
same gratitude which impels tiie mind 
to dwell on virtuous ratoer than oii 
vicious actions, would detemiiiK the 
eye of gratilude to tiitn, wl«> last 
saw us emerge from misery ; to hiia, 
is attributed all the talents of his 
predev essoi-s, as the artist who Ci,ts 
the metal is less valued tlian he who 
polishes its surface. 

It is however, certain, that the poor 
who applied to him for relief, were 
loud in proclaiming die success <rf 
his practice, and gradually raised him 
to more lucrative employment. Dt. 
fothergill himself has often menlioni 
ed how much lie was iiidebtedlo this 
class of grateful though penuyiess sup. 
plicanls ; and in his turn he ackuow- 
ledged the obligation, by huniantlr 
continuing to give advice gratis to 
the poor, as long as he lived, long 
after tneir suffrages could tend to e. 
levate his repuiation : his perseveraur 
benevolence could then alone t>eactu- 
ated by the innate goodness of his heart. 

After an excursion on the continent, 
he returned to London, and took up 
his residence in Gracechurch-street; 
we may tlierefore date the commence- 
ment of his practice in the year 1740, 
for tiiougli he graduated in 1736, the 
intermediate time was chiefly employ- 
ed ill attending the hospu«ds, and 
laying that foundation, upon whidi 
was afterwards lo be raised a di^tu). 
guished superstructiuc 
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Nothing hurt lus feelings more, 
tttankest'inMting tlie priilession of phy- 
sic by its lut;ratiTe adrantases ; tne 
art of healing, be considered in that 
s^^red point of view, which connect- 
ed it nitb a rouiiCientious principle 
•f action. « My otriy wish," he de- 
claies, " was to do what little busi- 
ness might fall to iny share, as well 
as poseibie; and to banish all thoughis 
<rf practising physie as a money-getting 
trade, with the same solititude, as I 
would the suggestions of vice or in- 
ttmperance." And when the success 
of his practice had raised him to the 
summit ai reputation and emolument, 
he seemed actuated by the same 
Aentiment : " I eii<leavour,'* says this 
couscientious physician, to follow my 
business, because it is my duty 
father than my interest ; the last is 
inseparable from a just discharge of 
4uty, but 1 have ever wished to look 
at tbe profits in the last place, and 
tbb wisl) has attended me ever suice 
my beginning." 

If this language is foreign to the 
man of the world, it is at least wor- 
thy of a man of principle ; and no 
physician will be worse far its pe- 
njsal or imitation, nor of what be 
afterwards communicated upon the 
same subject. " I wislietl at my first 
setting out," he observes, "1 wished 
most fervently, and 1 endeavour af- 
ter it still, to do the business that oc- 
ci«7ied, with ail the diligence I could, 
as a prciciU duiy, and endeavoured 
to repress every rising idea of its 
eauseqtiences 5 knowing most assured- 
ly (hat there was a hand, which 
cowld eaajly overthrow every pursuit 
ei this kind, and baflle every attempt, 
eitlier to acquire fame or wealth. — 
And with a great degree of gratitude, 
i look back to the gracious secret 
piesi-rver, that kept my mind ,more 
atieirtive to the discharge of my pre- 
sent anxious care for those 1 visited, 
tl»an eitiier to the profits or the credit 
resulting from it : and 1 am sure, to 
be kept uixier such a ciixumscribed 
unaspiring temper of mind, doing e- 
vety thing wiih diligence, humility, 
aid as in the sight of the God irf 
healing, frees the mind from niqch 
unavailini; distress, and consequential 
disappiiinsmeiit." 
il.glily Iktiering as his success must 



have been, at tiiis early period, it 
bore very little proportion to that 
blaze of character which succeeded 
his " Account of the S6re 1 hroat at- 
tended with Ulcen," published in 
1748, and since deservedly translated 
into every European faogna^. Not 
long before this Ifme, the disease 
which he now elucldaiea, in its ge- 
neral bavock ip London, had swept 
away indiscrimipately, the hopes of 
some noble fairilTies, and particularly 
the two sons of the- late Henry Pel- 
ham, brother to the late dake of 
Newcastle, and had hence excited 
very general alarm ; the discovery 
therefore of a new and succes^ful 
treatment of so formid:&]e and fatal 
a 4iseaset was critically fortunate for 
the public, as well as for tbe author. 
Medical essays which promise improve- 
ments in tbe art ei healing, are u- 
sually offered to the public in a 
state of imperfection, a$ long and 
repeated experiment is re(iuisite to 
mature the ofTspring of a luxuriant 
genius ; but this performance was 
exempted from the imbecility of a 
hasty birth, and tbe revolution it pro- 
duced in the treatment of this dis- 
ease, has obtained the sanction of 
the ablest physicians from that pe- 
riod to the present time, with less 
deviation perhaps than has attended 
the maiiageiuent of any other acute 
di-order. 

Although a natural bias for experi- 
ment, does not now aj)pear in many 
instances of bis chemical investigations, 
yet it obviously pervaded the whole 
composition of his prescriptions. It 
is well known, that the mere exterior 
surface of bodies is lio criterion of 
their co'iiponent parts, when analyzed 
by chemical processes : the most sim. 
pie and innocent articles used in diet, 
consist of parts, which developed and 
separated, become highly corrosive ; 
culinary salt, applied to so many 
useful "and .dietfetic purposes, contains 
as well as nitre and common sulphur, 
an acid, which is destructive to the 
hardest substances: other combinations 
may be forme<l, of bodies inoflensive 
and inert in their distinct states, which 
on union, become noxious to auimall 
life. Chemistry is hence absolutely 
requisite to form a physician, wbp 
must have daily reierence to it in 
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ii4s practice t yet in this department 
ef medicine, ptiysifiiaus are not uufre- 
queutly dedcient;. bjf whicb compo- 
sitions have been ceconuneoded, and 
fraia theiice cMstiinations have result- 
ed, which the pretf^iber neither pro- 
posed iMNf aufpected. This was hot 
the fate of Dr. FothergUl ; ^ere was 
such a well-directed selection in all 
his cQtn positions, as happily united 
simplicity, eiegaocct and utility ; and 
as tlie intfoence of bis practice ex- 
tendedt his mcide..of prescription was 
proportionally imihded in the metro- 
polis, and at length so geaerally a- 
clopted, that be princtpally centribut- 
ed to bring about a revolution, that 
substrtuted elegant simplicity in tlie 
place of multifarious and discordant 
compound. 

Materia Medica is that department 
of medicine niobt immediately allied 
to nat'ural- history, and to which he 
had devoted no little attention ; hav- 
ing collected a cabinet of materia 
medica, seldom, 'if ever, exceeded for 
its extent or selection. He had even 
encouraged the idea of delivering leo 
tiires upon this entertaining and use- 
ful branch of medicine ; but an in- 
crease of employment, joined with a 
difiidence of lus own abilities, which 
none but himself entertained, diverted 
him from this intention ; and bis valu- 
able collection was generously presented 
to :the college of £dinbui^b, for the 
use of tlie public prttfessor of Mate- 
ria Medica in that university. The 
handmaid to this branch of medicine 
is : Botany, a department of natural 
history, 'which affbnk the greatest 
instruction and recreation with the 
least exercise <rf the mind : it is, there- 
fore, well adapted to tlie pursuit of 
a medical man, whose moments of 
seclusion are rather snatched from 
time by watcMul- diligence, than ik. 
joyed frwm' aetual leisure. 

As a r&tioqal means of unbending 
his iiiind, and kiffording at thfe same 
time collaterai advancement in the 
healing art, botany acquired his pa. 
tronage. On the iiurrey side oi the 
Thames he bad noticed a spot of 
land, the situafiioa of which sheltered 
it from the severity of the north wind, 
'and in the soil ai which vegetables 
grew hixuriai>tly ; its vicinity was 
convenient, and its extent reiidered 



its purdiase easy, as the proprietca- 
was inclined to" sell it: the price 
was stipulated, and one obstacle alone 
remained to make it his own ; it w;» 
let to a tenant at will, whose little 
family subsisted on its produce, and 
whose misery was inevitable, liad iie 
expelled him from Uiis fruitful soil: 
the moment he was made acquainted 
with the circumstances of the iamiiy, 
he refused the offer, adding, " that 
that could never afford gratificati<fli 
to him, which entailed misery on 
another ;" and when he relinquisiied 
this projected Eden, be made tlw 
family a present of the intended pur- 
Chase money. 

Nat far distant from this admired 
spot, be had afterwards a garden, 
which he occasionally visited ; but he 
never furnished it with that profusioa 
of exotics which he since collected 
ftom' every quarter of the globe, and 
introduced into his garden at Upt«n, 
near Stratford. The walls of the gir- 
den inclosed above five acres of land ; 
a winding canal, in the figure of « 
crescent, nearly formed it into two 
divisions, and opened occasionally on 
the sight, through the branches «f 
rare and exotic shrubs, that lined 
the wftlks on its banks. In the midst 
of winter, when the earth was cov- 
ered with snow, evergreens were 
clothed in full verdure : witlioot ex- 
posure to the open air, a glass door 
from the mansion-house gave entrance 
iiito a suite of Jiot and green.house 
apartments of nearly 260 feet extent, 
containing upwards of 3,409 distinct 
species of exotics, whose foliage wore 
4»erpetual verdure, and formed "a beau- 
tiful and striking contrast to the shrivel- 
<led. natives of colder regions. In tiie 
open ground, vvltij the returning sum- 
mer, about 3,000 distinct species of 
plants and shrubs vied in verdure with 
the natives of Asia and Afiuca It was 
in this spot that a perpetual spring 
was realized , where the elegant pro- 
prietor sometimes retired for a few 
hpurs to contemplate the vegetabiie 
productions of the four qutrters of 
tlie globe united within his domain; 
where the spheres seemed transposed, 
juid the arctic circle to be joined va 
the equator.* 

* rtit picsjdeut of the iJoyalSjcittj- 
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Bwt in the midst of this enchanting 
combination of nature, he never lost 
sight of the cui bono: "in these, as 
in every other pursuit, he had atica^ s 
in view, the enlargement and eleva- 
tion of bis own heart ; having formed 
early habitudes of religious reference, 
from the display of divine power and 

«ho has circumnavigated the gtobe, and 
» acquainted ivith mail of the gardens 
ill Europe, speaks of Dr. Fotiiergid's in 
the following manner. 

" Atau expense seldom undertaken by 
an individual, and with an ardour that was 
visible ill the whole ♦( his conduct, he 
procured from all parts of the world a 
great number of the rarest plants, and 
protected tli^m in the amplest buildings 
which this or any other country Has seen. 
He liberally proposed rewards to those, 
whose circumstaoces and situations in 
life, gave them opportunities of bringing 
hither plants which might be ornamental, 
and probaWy useful to this country, or 
her colonies ; and as liberally paid these 
rewards to all that served him. If the 
traahles of war had permitted, we should 
have the Cortex Wintermsnus, &c. in- 
troduced by his means into this country ; 
and also the Bread-fruit, Mangesteen, &c. 
into the West Indies. For each of these 
and many others, he had fixed a proper 
premium. Iii conjunction with the Eari 
of Tankerville, Dr. Pitcairn, and myself, 
he sent over a person to Africa, who is 
still emptoyed upon the coast of that coun- 
try, for the purpose of collectiftg plants 
and specimens, 

" Those whose gratitude for restored 
bealtb prompted them to do what was ac- 
ceptable to their benefactor, were always 
informed by him that presents of rare 
pfents chiefly attracted hi» attention, and 
would be more acceptable to him than 
the most generous fees. How many un- 
Iiappy men, enervated by the effects of 
hot climates, where their connections had 
placed them, found health on their return 
^me, at that cheap purchase ! 

" What an intinile number of plants he 
obtained by these means, the large collec- 
tion of drawings he left behind will amply 
testify; and that they- were equalled by 
nothing bat royal munificence, at this 
time largely bestowed upon the botanic 
gardens at Kew. In my opinion no other 
earden in Europe, royal, or of a subject, 
had nearly so many scaice and vahiable 
plants. 

•' That science might not suffer a loss, 
when a plant be bad cultivated should die, 
he liberally paid the best artist the coua« 



wisdom in tfee beauty, the order, and 
the harmony of external things, to 
the glory of their Almighty Formei 
From tiie influences of these habitudes, 
his mind was always preserved in a 
disengaged and independent state, en- 
joying, biit yet adoring." 

A man of science,, confined by a 
local profession, like tlie practice of 
physic, which occupies the nlost pre- 
cious moments of time, may suggest 
ifiore to others, than he can himself 
have an opportunity to effect ; but 
like the genial rays of the sun, his 
influence may extend to the most 
remote regions of the globe: and thus 
it was that Dr.' Fothergill promoted 
the investigation of nature, and ex- 
cited inquiries after her curious t>''o- 
ductions, as far as navigatioD and 
commerce had diffused arts and 
sciences. Men of more genius than 
fortune found in him a liberal patron ; 
be contributed to support them while 
-they explored distant regions, and 
amply rewarded their discoveries. As 
he studied most departments of na> 
tural history, as he patronized its in- 
genious cultivators, he necessarily be. 
came possessed of a valuable collection 
of its rare objects : next to tlie Duch- 
ess of Portland, he had the best cabin- 
et of shells in the kingdom ; his col- 
lection of ores and minerals, dug out 
of ditf'erent parts oi the earth, were 
distinguished for their rarity rather 
than for their number. Of reptiles 
and animals, the gratitude of those 
he bad patronized furnished hinr with 
a curious variety t in the same man- 
ner he became possessed of an ele- 
gant cabinet of insects. Which was 
greatly enlarged by the exertions of 
the ingenious Smeathman. His corals, 
from whence .'illis, that indefatigable 

try afforded to draw the new ones as they 
came to perfection ; and so numeroug 
vent they at la»t, that he found it neces- 
sary to employ more artistt than one, in 
Older to keep pace with their increase.— 
His garden was known all over Europe, 
arid foreigners of all ranks asked, when 
they came hither, permission to see it ; of 
which Dr. iSolanderand myself are suffi- 
cient witnesses, from the many applica- 
tions that have been made through us for 
thatr permission." 

Sir Joaeph Banis' note in Dr. Tkoti^ton't 
M/tmi'l vfDr. IWiergill, p. 31. 
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and microscopical naturalist, delineat- 
ed liis system, and created a new 
species of animal beings, was the fore- 
most in Europe. Those objects of 
nature, which were too bulky to trans- 
port, or too perishable to preserve, he 
ordered to be delineated by the pen- 
cil of artists, that be might give bread 
to a set of ingenious men, whom he 
wished to partake of his beneficence, 
>^hilst he rationally gratified his own 



taste, and enlarged the boundaries 
of tde knowledge of nature : of such, 
elegant specimens, whose value it is 
difficult to estimate, he did not pos- 
sess less than twelve hundred ; and 
his collection of English heads, which 
inrJuded those purchased of the late 
John NichoUs, formed a tceasure in 
tills particular department, which was 
perhaps inferior to none. 
To be Continued. 
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Tteceipt to matte Cyder. 

AFTER the Apples are bruised 
and pressed in the usual manner, 
the juice should be immediately put 
into large open vessels and sutfered 
to remaia in this situation from 24 
to 48 hours in order to deposit any 
crude matter which may have passed 
through the bag, and also to throw 
up the lighter particles in the form 
or scum, which should be carefully 
removed; the liquor is then to be 
drawn off and passed through a double 
flannel bag, removing the feculent 
matter by occasionally turning and 
rinsing it. When thus prepared, put 
two or three gallons into a strong 
well bound cask, in which matches 
(made by flipping linen rags ia melted 
sulphur) are to be lighted and sus- 
pended fipora the bung hole by means 
of Iron Wire, and the bung lightly 
put in, fresh portions oi match must 
be added until they cease to bum 
on their being introduced into the 
cask, which should now be violently 
agitated for the purpose of assisting 
the absorption of the sulphurous gas. 
After standing a quarter of an hour, 
draw it off into a tub, the cock and 
bung being left open that the light 
unabsorbed gas may be suffered to 
escape; after remaining in this situation 
for about 15 or 20 minutes, the 
operation must be repeated five or six 
times with a like cjuaiUily of fresh 
liquor each lime; return the ddferent 
portions into the cask, and fill it up 
with the filtered liquor, put a quart 
of spirits to every 40 gallons, aud 
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insert the bung in the closest and 
firmest manner so as to preclude the 
possibility of the internal air forcing 
a passage, should it be disposed to 
ferment. In six months it will be fit for 
bottling; the corks must be wired 
down and laid on the side in bms. 
fiationale. Sulphurous acid which 
is formed by burning sulphur in con- 
fined portions of alniospheric air, 
has the well known property of 
checking fermentation, so that if the 
fresh juices of fruit be impregnated 
with this acid, it causes a suspension 
of the vinous fermentation until suf- 
ficient time is afforded for the fining 
of the liquor, which on its being bottled, 
gradually terments, and causes it to 
assume the fine sparklipg appearance 
met with in English Cyder. In the com- 
mon sour Cyder the fermentation has 
proceeded through the vinous to the 
acetous, and consequently in a state 
neiurly approaching to vinegar, in the 
mode usually practised in making 
Cyder in imitation of English, the 
fresh juice is at first put into the 
cask, and the whole drawn off when 
it shews signs of fermenting, the casks 
stoved with sulphur match, and the 
liquor impjediately returned : racking 
off and stoving until it ceases to 
exhibit a disposition to ferment, which 
tedious process usually takes about 
six weeks, but which may be ad- 
vantageously shortened by the sub- 
stitution of sulphur matches in larger 
proportions as before directed, so as 
to impregnate the liquor with sul- 
phurous gas. 



